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only a map of the sitter's face and possibly the 
passing expression which flits over it the moment 
the plate is exposed. In addition to presenting the 
features, there must be in a portrait some expres- 
sion of the character and soul; the likeness should 
grow upon the observer the longer it is studied. 
After having given what to you is a true interpre- 
tation of the sitter, the latter may be thoroughly 
pleased; but soon there comes the fatal moment 
when the family and friends are called into con- 
sultation! Then indeed are you requested to do 
impossible things by enlarging the eyes or parting 
the lips or changing the coloring to please Aunt 
Jane or Cousin Thingummy — still worse, in deference 
to Mrs. Kno'witall, "who is such a splendid art critic." 
Other trials the unfortunate portrait painter has to 
meet are the compliments paid to his sitter at the 
expense of the portrait. The client may be quite 
delighted with it in every way, but, after several 
friends have said "My dear, it is really not half 
good enough looking for you" he or she really be- 
gins to believe it. I know at least one good artist 
who has given up portrait work in disgust through 
this very thing. 



A sentimental fad much in vogue in the eight- 
eenth century was the painting of "single eye" por- 
traits on ivory. These were mounted for brooches 
or lockets and lovers exchanged them as tokens of 
undying affection. Richard Cosway painted minia- 
tures of the eyes of the beautiful Mrs. Fitzherbert 
and of the Prince Regent which they bestowed upon 
each other. Some years ago when I was holding an 
exhibition at the Dowdeswell Galhries in London 
my friend Dr. George C. Williamson, the celebrated 
expert on miniature art, asked me to paint a few; 
then he borrowed other examples of these quaint 
old eye miniatures which, when shown in the exhibi- 
tion, caused quite a revival of the fad. The public 
flocked to see them, the press wrote it up in every 
paper and the illustrated magazine published pages 



of eye portraits of celebrities, usually taken from 
photographs, with guessing competitions as to their 
owners. It was amusing at first; but after living 
amongst these tiny portraits for several days I felt 
rather in sympathy with one adverse critic who 
said these ever-watchful eyes made him so nervous 
that he wanted to get at them with a coke hammer ! 
England has been the home of miniature portraits 
more than any other country. The foundation of 
the Society of Miniature Painters some twenty-four 
years ago — to which the King granted a royal 
charter some ten years later — and the various his- 
tories of miniature painting written by Dr. William- 
son, Dr. Propert and other writers, calling attention 
to the beauty of the old miniatures, caused a revival 
in the art, which had fallen into decline all over the 
world. This was partly owing to the influence of 
photography and partly because there were so few 
good miniaturists during the Victorian days. They 
seem to have lost the art of making a decorative 
little portrait and to aim only at achieving an im- 
itation of one of large size. If it had not been for 
the Royal Academy and the Paris Salon, which still 
reserved a small space for the exhibition of minia- 
tures, the art might have been lost. The annual 
exhibitions of the Royal Society of Miniature 
Painters and the inadequacy of the colored photo- 
graph caused a revulsion, and real miniature art 
again became the vogue. In America and in Paris 
other societies of miniature artists followed the 
example of the British society and the art-loving 
public is showing increasing interest in these exhi- 
bitions. Of course there will always be worshipers 
of mere bulk, and a class of people who would rather 
possess a large and highly colored cubist or post- 
impressionist picture to any miniature-^even by 
Cooper or Malbone or Cosway, but the faddist is 
never a true or permanent art lover, and the good 
miniature like all other forms of beautiful art will 
remain — for it is only the real that will live for all 
time. 

Alyn Williams 



IMAGES-IMAGININGS 



I have no thoughts at twilight. All day long 
My brain burns out its passions. Evening song 
Is red-sown languor of long poppy fields ; 
Kisses are opal tears, and Kirke yields 
"Her zone's dear sweetness" melting all her charms 
Into the triumph of Ulysses' arms. 
Star-dust is shattered out of one spent sigh, 
And flute and horn are flames against the sky. 

I am not I at twilight. I must be 

The grass, the dew, the tremble of the tree 

That feels the sap astir, and I must go 

To long-lost meadows where the wind-flowers blow. 



Then as, beyond the twilight, darkness hides 
All but the friendly voice whose strength abides, 
Once more they claim me, all the rush and swing, 
The groupings out of gropings, when stark Thing 
Stretches its tendrils down, strikes root and grows 
From death to life — law, beauty, love — the rose! 
Star-dust is prisoned in its crumpling maze 
And flute and horn are censers swinging praise. 

And yet I love the twilight. Then I slip 
Out of my house of life to turn and dip 
With every light-heart wind before I feel 
A fuller sweep of waters lash my keel. 

Lewis Worthington Smith 



